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PEEFACE 



A N illustrated pedigree, like an illustrated 
/j- catalogue of historical portraits, can only 
claim public indulgence on account of its general 
utility. The numerous visitors of the scenes, with 
which the names of the Kentish Kings have been 
connected, are for the most part bewildered by the 
list of strange and half-barbaric names which are 
scattered through the pages of local histories, like 
seed sown by the way-side. How to put together 
in their minds, or to arrange in any possible 
order the names which are thus introduced to 
them is a difficult problem, and hence it appeared 
to the writer, that a clear and concise summary 
of the history of the Kings of Kent, would be 
a useful accompaniment to the many local histories, 
whose object is rather to describe the works or 
the localities which have been associated with 
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their names, than to show the order of their 
work or the passages of history in which their 
names succeed one another. The royal family 
of Kent (unlike the other families of the same 
rank in the Heptarchy) has entirely disappeared 
in later history. Not the most distant link 
connects it with the illustrious families who have 
absorbed in succession the representation of Saxon 
royalty. Perhaps it was lost in some humbler 
race in the confusion which followed the destruc- 
tion of the Kentish Kingdom, and has become 
another instance of those vicissitudes of fortune, 
which Mr. Godfrey Faussett has so admirably 
described in the case of the family of Fogge, 
which, though so nearly related to royalty, ended 
obscurely in the last century in the wife of a 
shepherd " living in a wretched hovel at Eastry."* 

We will introduce our subject with a few 
remarks on the scene in which the action of 
our history is laid. 

The links which connect the history of Kent 

♦ Arch. Cant. (t. v , p. 126). 
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with that of the other Saxon kingdom** are few 
and slender; for the almost entire isolation of the 
county from the rest of England, shut in as it was 
on the west by the great Andred forest (whose very 
name indicated its inaccessible character), on the 
north by the Thames, and on the south and east 
by the sea, has tended to exclude its earlier annals 
from the page of our general hietory. The "open 
country" of Kent, lying between the great forest, 
the river, and the sea, may be, in more respects than 
one, compared with the county of Monmouth, whose 
British name of Gwent* it bears in a slightly modi- 
fied form. For the same "open country,' ' flanked 
on the west by the forests, backed by lofty hills to 
the north, shut in on the south by the sea marshes 
and by the sea, distinguish the western county 
also, and isolated it at once from England and 
Wales. The course of the Saxon immigration in 
Kent, lay, therefore, rather from the seaboard to 
the north-west of the county, than towards Sussex 



* Gwent (pi. Gwentoedd) a fair and open region.— (Spun-ell's Welsh 
Diet.) 
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or Suney, and it is not unworthy of notice, that 
many names of villages and smaller places in the 
south and east of Kent, are reduplicated in the 
north and north-west of the county. As Goodnes- 
tone, Aldington, Preston, Paddlesworth, Selling, 
Addington, Horton, Kingsdown, Wickham, Wil- 
mington, and many others; some of them clearly 
indicating a migration of the tribes, whose names 
are here involved, to the northern part of the county. 
A similar instance occurs in the reduplicated names 
of Leicestershire, and Lincolnshire and other parts 
of England. It is probable, however, that the 
so-called Saxon invasion made less displacement of 
the population and disturbance of property in Kent 
than in any other county. The higher civilization 
of Rome, which had reached its inhabitants through 
the continental settlers, cannot but have given them 
a more settled life and a more established form of 
government. A proof of this has been deduced even 
from the fact that fewer military inscriptions or 
records relating to the garrisoning of the country 
have been found in Kent than in any of the northern 
counties — records which, where they exist, invariably 
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illustrate a disturbed and unsettled history. On the 
other hand, the remains of villas and private resi- 
dences are very numerous, and the objects of art, 
which have been disinterred from the tumuli, which 
here abound in every direction, shew a progress in 
refinement and civilisation, corresponding well with 
the security of a settled government. Still slighter 
were the results of the Norman invasion, which 
leaving the Church in the full possession of the 
vast property she had acquired under the Saxon 
kings, appears throughout to have left the old 
Saxon tenantry in as undisturbed possession of their 
holdings, in which probably their interest had been 
but slightly affected by the transfer of their feudal 
services or tributes. The names of the Kentish 
tenants in Domesday are but Saxon, or rather Jutish 
forms corrupted and disguised, so as to represent 
sometimes the original and the translation together, 
as in that singular compound found in a cotemporary 
survey of Lanfranc Rodbertus filiua Wotsonis. 

But while the successive waves of foreign invasion 
but little disturbed the institutions or the population 
of Kent, and removed but few of the vestiges of its 
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earlier state, they left on its shores many materials 
of interest, the debris, as it were, of other races and 
other lands. And these, the very isolation which 
excluded our county from the larger page of English 
history, has enabled it, better than any other, to 
preserve. The relics of Byzantine civilization, both 
in public documents and in works of art ; the pecu- 
liarities of the Saxon law of succession, which 
survived in Kent after they had died out in every 
other county; many forms of speech and words of 
Saxon origin, which have here a kind of posthumous 
life— these, and many other relics of earlier civilisa- 
tion give a peculiar interest to the history which 
they so remarkably illustrate. But this extensive 
field, to which we can merely point in these introduc- 
tory lines, has been so well explored by our Kent 
Archaeological Society, whose labours it has most 
lavishly repaid, that we will only advert in conclusion 
to one special object, which it is hoped will render 
this mere outline of our earlier history not unaccep- 
table to the general reader. Though no county has 
suffered more from the demolition, and (it might be 
mournfully added), from the attempted restoration 
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of its ancient architectural remains, we have still so 
many objects of a distinctive and almost unique 
character remaining within our borders, all most 
clearly connected with the history of the ancient 
kingdom and with its royal family, that it is almost 
impossible for the numerous visitors of them to see 
them in their proper order, or to have a clear con- 
ception of their history, without a guide-book, not 
merely to the places, but to the persons whose history 
is so intimately bound up with them. On this 
ground, therefore, the little work which these few 
preliminary observations are designed to commend 
to the reader, may claim his indulgence. The wave 
which once passed over England from the eastward, 
and broke first on our shores, has been succeeded in 
our day by a new tide of visiting immigration" from 
the west; and the old invading forces have given 
place to the invading force of those who have under- 
taken the defence of our common country, and of this 
important county, which is the very outpost of our 
defensive works, and may be said in the military 
stations, of Chatham, Canterbury, ShornclifFe, and 
Dover, to present a miniature quadrilateral towards 
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the continent. With these few words of introduction, 
the writer ventures to offer to the reader so slender 
and imperfect a work, claiming for himself only the 
function of the good abbot of old, " Qui idoneus non 
sum nee prceesse nee coesse, ubi potero esse, nisi 
ultimum et tutissimum eligam locum, scilicet omnibus 
subesse ?"* 




* Guerrici Abbatis Serm. (p. 40.) 
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must not be forgotten," writes the 
learned editor of the Saxon Chartulary, 
^\%fi% "that we have no trustworthy record of 
any single event of English history previous to 
the arrival of Augustine (a.d. 569). Whatever 
precedes that great epoch, by whomsoever, and 
at what period soever related, is nothing more 
than tradition and liable to all the accidents by which 
tradition is affected, nay, which themselves constitute 
tradition." (Introd. p. v.) But while we admit the 
general truth of this observation, we are bound to 
give it some qualification in regard to the century im- 
mediately preceding the advent of St. Augustine, and 
to those naked facts of a local or genealogical 
character which might easily be preserved in the 
entire absence of written documents. If, as has been 
clearly shewn, the generations of the chiefs in New 
Zealand have been recorded, by the simplest possible 
means, in the absence of any written language, and 
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that for a period of four centuries, it is unreasonable 
not to concede to the pedigrees of the Saxon princes 
that authority, which those who would resolve all 
primitive history into myths, are now so eager to 
deny them. Why should we introduce the modern 
scepticism of Niebuhr into our early history, and 
assume that Hengist and Horsa were mere imaginary 
beings, personifications of bodies of early settlers, 
designated only by the ensigns they bore on their 
vessels, when descriptive names of this kind are in 
perfect agreement with northern and Scandinavian 
usage up to this very hour? Whether given in 
addition to some other and more personal name, as 
would seem probable from the number of such 
secondary names which appear in Saxon genealogy, 
or, given absolutely and primarily, they would agree 
well with the earliest usage of all primitive races. 
Nor is the short lapse of less than a century between 
the landing of Hengist (455) and the birth of 
^thelbyrht (circa 530) sufficient to account for the 
production of a myth like this, or to destroy the claim 
of Hengist to be a historical character. The line 
of Kentish Kings, whose authentic pedigree may be 
said to begin with him, was of a purer Scandinavian 
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stock than that of the later immigrants, coming 
immediately from Jutland, the centre of the Gothic 
settlements in the north of Europe. The Saxons in 
Kent and Sussex are always distinguished from the 
Angles, whose race was less unmixed, by being 
designated Jutes, and the claim of the descent of 
their kings from Woden through Wehta, one of the 
names assigned by the Swedes and Danes to his sons, 
points to the same fact. But while we assert for the 
pedigree, from Hengist through Ocga, Oisc, and 
Ermenric, a strictly historical character, it is not easy to 
admit a similar claim in behalf of that from Woden 
to Hengist, unless we accept the names as those of 
dynasties or races. Only three generations, according 
to the recorded pedigree of the Kentish Kings, separate 
Woden from Hengist, a period which, according to 
other accounts, must be reckoned rather by centuries 
than generations. But even here we might claim 
the application of that law, which is admitted in 
regard to oriental genealogies, and even alleged in 
regard to the genealogy of our Lord Himself — viz. : 
the omission of subordinate and intermediate names, 
so as in a manner to condense a pedigree out of the 
names of the most eminent of those who formed its 
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prominent links, and were most necessary to be 
remembered in connection with it. This is observed 
by Kuinoel, in his reconciliation of the pedigrees of 
our Lord, while de Wette§ and Fritzschef observe 
farther, that the Orientals had also a method of 
dividing genealogies into equal portions to assist 
the memory, a feature which is conspicuous even 
in the genealogical tables of the Old Testament. It 
must be remembered that the entire Gothic race was 
Asiatic in its origin, and that such a usage was likely 
to be continued even after its migration. The 
coincidence is not a little singular, that the descents 
from Woden to Hengist are the same in number as 
those from Hengist to ^Ethelbyrht, with whom 
the historically authentic pedigree may be said to 
begin. 




9 Kritik der Mos. Geach. s. 69. t In Matth. p. 11. 




ST. -ffiTHELBTEHT AND BEECTHA. 
0. 540—616. 

HE name of the father of ^thelbyrht, 
Eormenric, would seem to indicate the 
^ifS^l beginning of that connection with the 
line of French kings which led to the conversion 
of England in the days of his son. For this 
name, which bears not the slightest resemblance 
to the earlier names in the pedigrees of the Saxon 
Kings, bears a close affinity in its formation to 
those of Childeric, Chilperic, Attanaric, Alaric, 
Cloderic, Gunderic, and others; while its first element 
is represented in Hermimfred, Hermimchild, and 
other Scandinavian-Teutonic forms. The connection 
which was maintained at this period between the 
neighbouring kingdom of France and that of Kent 
was of a very intimate nature. This may be gathered 
from the comparison of the earlier works of art of 
both nations, which recent discoveries have so greatly 
facilitated. ^Sthelbyrht, probably, was not forming 
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an entirely new relationship when he went over to 
Tours to offer marriage to the daughter of Charibert, 
King of Paris ; nor was Christianity so new a religion 
to the Saxon inhabitants of Kent as the popular 
account of the conversion of England assumes. There 
is good reason to suppose that it had survived among 
the descendants of the Roman soldiery and settlers, 
and among the numerous immigrants from the coats 
of France, and had for some time enjoyed that 
toleration in Kent which -53thelbyrht so readily con- 
ceded to its first direct missionaries. The chief 
contributor to this great work of conversion was 
Brunechilda, a Spanish princess, who was married to 
Sigebert, the brother of Charibert, and thus became 
the uncle of Bertha. "To your Excellency after 
God," wrote Pope Gregory to this queen, "the 
conversion of the English is to be attributed." 
(en. ep. 62.) Bertha or Ethelburga (which latter is 
undoubtedly her true* name) had been brought up in 
the greatest seclusion by her admirable mother, 
Ingoberga,|| one who had been taught the value of 



The name of this good queen will remind the reader of that which 
Scandinavian legends have redered bo familiar, Ingeborg, and points 
(as does the name JSthelburga itself) to a northern origin. 



her faith in the school of afflction. Deserted by her 
husband, Charibert, who, in defiance of his marriage 
vows, had formed an alliance, successively, with two 
of her attendants, Marcoyefa and Merofl eda, she had 
devoted herself to works of piety, and in consenting 
to her daughter's marriage to the Kentish King, had 
stipulated for the free enjoyment of her religious 
privileges. The scene of her public worship was the 
venerable little Church of St. Martin, in which 
(though now in a setting of the thirteenth century) 
the briBks and stones of the original building are still 
to be recognised. In the same church, .ZEthelbyrht 
received baptism, and the pious queen rested in it 
from a life of which nothing but its greatest result is 
known — "cum Christo reditura Deo." 

She had lived to take part in the foundation, if not 
actually in the dedication of the Cathedral of Christ 
Church and the Monastery of St. Augustine. It is 
probable, that after the surrender of the palace at 
Canterbury, the king and queen lived chiefly at 
Eeculver, and occasionally (as this was even at this 
early period a park of the Kentish Kings) at 
Lyminge, which of all their residences was the 
nearest to France, with which country her family 
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appears to have kept up a regular intercourse. Her 
death was a serious misfortune to the infant Church 
of Kent. Her son 2E2adbald and her daughter 
Ethelburga adhered firmly to their ancient idolatry. 
iEthelbyrht, though still faithful to his adopted 
religion, formed a second alliance, which must have 
tended greatly to relax his devotion to its interests, 
and to have still more seriously compromised them in 
the days of his successor. Of the name of this 
second wife (from causes which will appear presently) 
we know nothing ; we only know that she Survived 
him, and that his death occurred on the 24th 
February, 616. The magnificent Abbey of St.* 
Augustine gave him a burial place ; its site being, in 
the words of Bede, " the porch or aisle of St. Martin, 
within the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul," a 
description which renders its identification extremely 
difficult, — inasmuch as the little Church of St. Martin 
lies sufficiently within the precinct of the ancient 
Monastery of St. Augustine to satisfy its terms, 
while it would seem more probable, on other grounds, 
that a special portion of the Monastery Church, which 
was dedicated to St. Martin, was the site of the 
burial place. The word jporticm, which, during the 
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middle ages, is almost always used for an aisle, at 
this period had a stricter meaning, and meant rather 
an arcade or covered porch outside the church, than 
any place strictly within it. Thus St. Ghregory speaks 
of the burial of some one "in the Church of St. 
Januarius, near the porch (or gate) of S. Laurence" 
( juxta portam S. Laurentii), and yet speaks of the 
burial as being "in ecclesia."! When the "porticus 
of St. Martin" was too crowded to admit of further 
burials, Bede describes the tombs of the Kentish 
Kings to have been constructed "in the church,"! 
which plainly shews that the "porticus" was not an 
aisle, as in that case it could not be considered as 
outside the church. St. Isidore, of Seville, a 
contemporary authority, defines "porticus, quodtran- 
situs sit magis quam ad standum sita sit" adding, 
"quasi porta, et porticus eo quod sit aperta." (Origin 
1. xv. c. 7.) In this sense it could not possibly have 
been an aisle, which would have answered neither of 
these conditions. 



% Greg. Magni Dial liv. o. 64. 
t H.B.l.ii.c.iii. 
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Of the churches and monasteries founded or 
restored by St. iEthelbyrht, Christ Church and 
St. Augustine's are all we know by name — and in 
these there remains not a fragment of the work of 
that early age. He conceded to St. Augustine the 
right of "building and restoring churches," from 
which it would appear that the origin of the 
churches of the principal stations and villages in 
Kent was as early as that of the two foundations 
which were at once the most conspicuous and lasting 
of his works. There can be little doubt that the 
masonry and general features of these buildings of 
iEthelbyrht, were of that Roman type to which his 
restored churches must have belonged, and that no 
vestige of the so-called Saxon style of building 
could have existed in these works. The nearest 
representatives of them were, without question, those 
early churches in Touraine and Anjou, of which 
de x Caumont has given such interesting sketches, and 
in which Roman masonry, less regular than that 
of a more classical period, is interrupted with single 
or double bonding courses of brickwork; a similar 
alternation of material occurring in the quoins and 
arches. 
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ySGjl LMOST the first act of -ffiadbald, the suc- 
*W^s cessor of JEthelbyrht, was to contract a 
)£j^ marriage with his step-mother ; an alliance 
which was regarded with so much horror and repug- 
nance, both by the christian converts and by himself 
at a later period, that the name of the second wife 
of iEthelbyrht has been entirely suppressed by the 
Saxon historians. Pope Gregory the Great seems 
to have regarded these irregularities with much 
greater toleration, than those who represented his 
authority in England. The learned Pere de Gous- 
sainville, in his edition of the works of that Pope, 
expresses his belief, that many marriages within 
the prohibited degrees were tolerated when con- 
tracted, though forbidden in the first instance, f 
This however, fell so clearly within the scope of 

t Not. in Gregor. Epist,, o. zl. Ind. vii. 
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the Apostolic denunciation, that the successor of 
St. Augustine, Laurentius, was constrained to pro- 
claim its illegality. Up to this moment, Christianity 
had been tolerated by iEadbald, and its bishops 
protected, but the active opposition they had now 
organised exposed them to a direct hostility, though 
it hardly appears that this extended to persecution. 
A return to idolatry among the Eastern Saxons, 
occasioned by the death of the Christian King 
Saeberht, encouraged the reaction in the Kentish 
kingdom. The bishop of that district, taking refuge 
in Kent, consulted with his brethren there, on the 
course that was to be pursued by the heads of the 
church at such a juncture. Mellitus and Justus 
determined to cross over with him into France, 
while Laurentius remained behind, apparently un- 
decided in his conduct, and waiting for some clearer 
guidance. In the same night, St. Peter is described 
to have appeared to him, and not only to have 
bitterly upbraided, but severely chastised him for 
not bringing the King to a sense of his guilt. 
The bishop on the morrow presented himself to 
JEadbald, and shewed him the marks of this severe 
discipline. The horror and surprise which JEadbald 
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is described as expressing in regard to the supposed 
outrage, shews how great was the respect he had 
exhibited hitherto to the teachers of the religion 
whose doctrines he had nevertheless rejected. 
The relation of Laurentius made so deep an 
impression upon the King, that he not only re- 
pudiated his idolatry, but put away his wife (who had 
probably (xmnrmedhim in it) and became as zealous a 
devotee of the faith of his father and mother, as he 
had before been its adversary. The result of this 
conversion was a new alliance with that family, 
from which Christianity had first been derived to 
his own. Following the example of his father, he 
allied himself to a Christian Princess, Emma, the 
daughter of Theodebert, the grandson (by his 
second marriage with Aregunda) of dotaire, the 
father of King Charibert. By this marriage he had 
a son Earconberht, and a daughter St. JEanswitha. 
The fact however has been overlooked that he had 
a daughter by his former marriage, whose name and 
origin would have been altogether withdrawn from 
history, had not her aunt, St. JEthelburga, in the 
foundation of the nunnery of Lyminge, saved it 
from that absolute extinction to which the name of 
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her mother was destined. For the St. Mildred, in 
whose honour and for whose sake iEthelburga is 
described to have founded her convent, could in 
no way have been her niece, but as the daughter 
of the former wife of JEadbald. By his second 
and lawful marriage he had only a single daughter. 
The identity of the name of this St. Mildred, with 
that of her half cousin, who founded the great 
nunnery of Minster in Thanet, led to a controversy 
of the most remarkable and protracted character 
between the rival foundations; a controversy, which 
the obscurity hanging over the origin of the earlier 
Mildred, tended greatly to perpetuate. A paper in 
the transactions of the Kent Archaeological Society, 
first drew attention to this circumstance,* and, having 
referred the reader to this, we may fall back upon the 
history of iEadbald after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity. His first work was to influence the mind of 
his only sister, St. iEthelburga, whose conversion 
immediately followed his own. Pope Boniface, in 
his congratulatory letter to this Princess, writes, — 
"We have learned from those who came to announce 



* Archaeol. Oantiana torn. iii. p. 27. 
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to us the conversion of the illustrious King ^Sadbald, 
that your highness, also having received the sacra- 
ment of the christian faith, shines forth with pious 
and God-pleasing works.' ' 

The converted king then proceeded to restore those 
churches which had been taken from the Christian 
converts in the days of returning idolatry, and to 
found others in those places in which they were 
most needed. He recalled Mellitus and Justus, the 
exiled bishops ; but while Eochester received the 
latter with readiness, the people of London, wh6 
had returned with greater zest to their previous 
idolatry, refused to receive Mellitus. The authority 
of the Kentish kings had so far declined since the 
days of JEthelbyrht, that it was impossible to his 
successor to exert the authority which his father had 
exercised in behalf of Christianity. It was left, 
therefore, to the prayers and miracles of Mellitus to 
re-establish the new religion in London, while iEad- 
bald contented himself with restoring the Roman 
church at Dover to its christian uses — (a church 
which owes its origin to the reaction after the Diode- 
sian persecution) — and with building the church of 
St. Mary, within the monastery of St. Augustine — 
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works which were probably completed about the 
year 640, when he was removed from the world. 
The foundation of iEadbald, at St. Augustine's, is 
described by the ancient historian of that monas- 
tery to be "in Cryptis." Whether any portion of 
that church is still buried under the site of St. 
Augustine's monastery, or whether the ancienljErag- 
merit, which still bears the name of St. iEthelbyrht's 
tower, indicates its position, must be left to the 
discussion of antiquarians. The church within the 
Castle at Dover, exhibits, in its lower portions and 
in various Saxon fragments (described, and as 
excellently depicted by Mr. Puckle, in his recent 
history of this interesting and unique relic), in- 
dubitable traces of JBadbald's work. The exact 
date of its restoration at Dover cannot be ascertained, 
but it was probably between 630 and 640, during 
the closing year of his reign. 

Considerable remains of the building of St. 
Ethelburga are still visible in the south wall of 
the church of Lyminge, and in the Roman founda- 
tions connected with it which have been recently 
disinterred. The exact position of the burial place 
of the queen is here distinctly indicated, exactly 
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fulfilling the words of Goscelinus, who describes 
-it as ^in aquilonali porticu ad australem ecclesiae 
parietem, arcu involutum," for the remains of 
a vault of concrete are still traceable in the 
apsidal foundation adjoining the south wall of 
the present church, which had just been restored 
by Lanfranc, when Goscelinus wrote his narrative. 
The Nunnery of Lyminge, which is mentioned 
in many of the earlier Saxon charters, was 
at length, about the year 800, removed to 
Canterbury for greater security from the Danish 
invasions, and the monastery which succeeded it 
(upon whose ancient foundation the present church 
appears by recent investigations to be founded), 
was in the year 965 incorporated with that of 
Canterbury, to which church the monastery of 
Lyminge, with "all its lands and customs, 7 ' was 
transferred. 




ST. iETHELBUKGA. 

580 (?)— 647. 



>%<^OTHING is known, either of the date or the 
0> (^r place of the birth of the only daughter of 
vJ^i-St. JEthelbyrht. Her grandmother, Ingoberga, 
died (as St. Gregory of Tours informs us) in the year 
589, • at the age of seventy. This would carry up 
her birth to the year 519, and indicate the proba- 
ble birth-year of her daughter to be between the 
years 540 and 550. The author >f the life of St. 
Augustine, in the " Lives of the English Saints," 
fixes the date of the marriage of JEthelbyrht with 
Berctha at 570, but does not give any authority 
for this conclusion. The circumstance that the 
only daughter of St. .33thelburga, by King JBadwin, 
was born in 627, taken in connection with the pre- 
vious dates, leads 'us to suggest the year 580 as the 
most probable one for her birth. The place of her 
birth is as conjectural as the period of it. Of the 
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three known residences of the Kentish Kings at 
this time, Canterbury, Eeculver and Lymmge, the 
selection of the last as the scene of her final resi- 
dence and of her conventual foundation, is indicative 
of early association and residence, if not of actual 
birth. Its greater nearness to the French coast 
would have better enabled her thence than from any 
other point, to keep up that correspondence with 
her foreign relatives, which she resumed on her 
return to Kent. There can be little doubt that 
not only -33adbald but his sister, then grown 
into womanhood, was present at the meeting of 
^83thelbyrht with St. Augustine and the Christian 
Missionaries, within the ruined precincts of Eich- 
borough. In the many pictures of this opening 
scene of England's Christianity, which have been 
given us in every form of art, the two most 
interesting figures of the whole group have too 
frequently been missing, or if they find a place 
in the canvass, are represented as merely fair- 
haired children, listening to the missionaries with 
all the wonder which they might be supposed to 
excite in the youngest among such an audience. 
But these proud descendants of Woden, whose 
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very pedigree was interwoven with their creed, 
and whose belief was not only with their ancestors 
but in them, as their earlier history testifies, 
could not but have heard the new doctrines with 
aversion, or at least with contemptuous indifference ; 
and an artist failliful to history might find a 
subject worthy of the highest efforts of his art, in 
the contrasted countenances of Berctha, already a 
christian, watching the influence of the first 
preaching of cliristianity on hor husband and 
children — of -ZEthelbyrht almost persuaded to be a 
christian, even at the first hearing of the words 
so "fair and new" which had been brought him 
from a far country, and through so many dangers 
— of the heir of his throne hearing with stern 
indifference the doctrines which undeified his race 
— and of JEthelburga reflecting in gentler guise, 
the incredulity which found such marked expression 
in the countenance of her brother. The day of 
the conversion of the king and his people witnessed 
the same unyielding resolution on the part of the 
younger members of his family — while .ZEthelbyrht, 
who had learned from the good missionaries the 
more excellent way of charity, as well as that 
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of faith, constrained none of his subjects to 
become christians ; contenting himself, as Bede 
tells us, with shewing a greater degree of affection 
for those who had entered with him into the new 
faith, than for those who refused to come in. 

Not many years had passed, when the death of 
Berctha inflicted upon ~the^ infant church of Kent its 
heaviest loss, and the marriage of the king to a 
princess, whose name has been purposely veiled in 
history, led on to an event" which threatened it with 
utter extinction. Whether ov not 'the second queen 
was a convert to the new faith, there is reason to 
believe that her influence was of a very different kind 
from that of her predecessor. Probably she had 
merely conformed to Christianity while JEthelbyrht 
was living, and openly threw it off (as did most of 
the more eminent converts) when, after his death, 
she consented to become the wife of JEadbald. Up 
to the time of this fatal union, the new king seems 
to have not only tolerated, but in some degree even 
to have encouraged tho religion he had refused to 
adopt. The loud remonstrances and denunciations, 
however, which his marriage had drawn forth from 
the clergy, and the persecution which had driven the 
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Bishop of East Anglia from his see, led the king into 
an open hostility. It was then that Laurentius' 
providential delay, and the vision we have already 
detailed, led to his conversion, which was followed 
almost immediately by that of his sister. To the 
teaching of Justus, Bishop of Rochester, this great 
change is mainly attributed by Pope Boniface, who, 
in a letter to JEthelburga, describes his joy that she 
also had "received baptism and shone forth with 
pious and God-pleasing works." The occasion of 
this epistle was the approaching marriage of iEthel- 
burga with iEadwin, King of Northumberland, 
which took place in 626. The same stipulation for 
the free exercise of her religion was made in her case 
as in that of Berctha, and a second Luithard offered 
himself as her chaplain and companion, in the person 
of St. Paulinus. Accompanied by him, she jour- 
neyed by landf into Northumberland, and there 
accomplished that great work of conversion by which 
the idolatry of the northern as well as the southern 
kingdom may be said to have been, like Sisera, " de- 
livered into the hands of a woman." While the 



t Bede. 1. ii. c. 9. 
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history of the conversion of Kent centres in a single 
group, that of Northumberland opens out into a 
series of the most vivid historical pictures. 

It chanced that the earlier life of the king was 
brought, by a remarkable vision, into mysterious 
connection with the incidents which preceded his 
conversion. The first picture of the historian dis- 
covers him as an exile flying from the face of his 
rival Edelfrid, who was tracking his path by means 
of emissaries and bribes, until he found a sanctuary 
in the palace of his Mend Redwald. Here we see 
him sitting, in the cool of night, musing on his many 
dangers, and hearing from a faithful friend the 
unwelcome truth, that Redwald, though proof against 
corruption, was not proof against intimidation, and 
had determined to betray him to his enemy. The 
friend departs, leaving him to still more bitter .me- 
ditations, which are suddenly disturbed by the 
appearance of a stranger, who predicts his return to 
power and fortune, and prophesies the advent of 
some guide, who will not only relieve him of all 
his anxieties, but open to him the means of 
becoming the greatest and most glorious of kings. 
iEadwin eagerly listens, and at the earnest 
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demand of the stranger, pledges obedience and 
devotion to the promised teacher. Hereupon 
the somewhat material apparition puts his 
hand on the king's head, reminds h\m , again 
of his promise, and vanishes. Again the faithful 
friend appears on the scene, and announces 
the altered purpose and intended alliance of 
Eedwald. All then falls out according to the 
prophecy — success in battle, blessings in peace, 
and a wonderful deliverance from an attempted 
assassination, by the interposition of his faithful 
servant, Lilla, between the king and the murderer. 
On the same night which witnessed this providen- 
tial escape, the good queen Ethelburga was safely 
delivered of her daughter Eanfled, and the prayers 
of St. Paulinus in her behalf so touched the heart 
of the king as to give it a new and strong impulse 
towards Christianity. Every promise of his early 
vision was thus fulfilled, but the last. The stranger 
who was to crown the work and to complete the 
blessing, was yet to come. It was then that Pau- 
linus, wisely making himself acquainted with this 
romantic preface to an eventful reign, determined 
to give it its last touch. Coming into the presence 
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of the king, who,' on the first preaching of the new 
faith had become silent and solitary as in the days 
of his earlier trials, the good bishop puts his hand 
upon his head and asks him if he remembers the 
token. The astonished iEadwin would have fallen 
at his feet, when Paulinus raising him, reminds 
him that one by one the promises of the stranger 
have been fulfilled, and that only the last remained 
to be completed— obedience to the faith of Christ, 
who had fulfilled them all to him, and restored him to 
wealth and honour. The king was deeply touched, 
yet not quite convinced. He would consult with 
his princes and great men — if they believed he 
consented to be baptised with them. Then follows 
another of the tableaux vivants with which the pages of 
Bede are so full. The prominent persons now are 
the king, the high priest, Coifi, and the magnates 
of the Northumbrian court. The king propounds 
his difficulty, and the high Priest enters with such 
readiness into a doctrine which engages to solve 
all those mysteries of life and death, before which 
his idolatry was powerless, that the assembly ratifies, 
"without discussion, the will of the king, and the 

E 
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high, priest announces himself a christian, f Then 
follow the overthrow of heathen altars, and the 
destruction of the images of Saxon idolatry, in 
which the chief teacher figures as the first destroyer. 
The king receives baptism in the wooden church 
he had erected in York, and for six years Faulinus 
and his colleagues continue to baptise and to preach 
until the work of conversion is complete. But now 
the tide of joy and prosperity suddenly turns. The 
king and queen who had thus "cast their crowns 
before the throne," had to take up the cross upon 
which they had only leaned before 

In the fatal "battle of Heathfield, the forces of 
Gladwin were utterly routed and broken up by 
the host of the British King, Ceadwalla, aided by 
the unnatural support of his kinsman Penda, the 
King of Mercia. The King fell in battle, and 
JEthelburga and St. Paulinus, finding that their 



t The famous comparison, made by the High Priest, of the soul 
of man passing from life to death to the flight of a bird, now seen 
and now lost to the eye, taken in connection with the fact that he 
was already evidently well-instructed in Christianity, so immediately 
recalls the beautiful passage of the Book of Wisdom, y. xL— xii., as 
to lead us to regard this as its proper source. 
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only hope lay in an immediate flight, took ship 
without delay, and, attended by Bassus a faithful 
soldier of -ZBadwin, and accompanied by the children 
of the king by both marriages, Eanfled the only 
survivor of his second marriage, and Wuscfrea and 
Iffi, his son and grandson by his first marriage, 
arrived safely in Kent, where -ZBadbald and Arch- 
bishop Honorius welcomed the exiles, and received 
them with all honour and affection. 

But while the widowed queen had lost all that 
bound her to life, there was one whom she had 
left behind her in Kent, to whom life had never 
offered any charms — the niece whose name, unlike 
that of her mother, (which was so eariy consigned 
to oblivion), was destined to become the occasion of 
centuries of controversy — St. Mildretha or Miltruda. 
She appears to have early devoted herself to a 
religious life, and the idea at once presented 
itself to the afflicted queen to cast their lots together, 
and to give themselves up to the service of God, 
in a form, which though new in England, they 
had been accustomed to in France, whose convents 
were the places of education as well as of dedication 
to the daughters of the christian nobility in England. 
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For the sake and in the behalf of her niece, not less 
than as a rest for her widowed life, St. -ZEthelburga 
asked from her brother the gift of a site for the 
nunnery she proposed to found. He gave her a 
portion of the park and the site of the ancient 
villa of Lyminge, in which she built a church 
dedicated to "St. Mary, the Mother of God," and 
a nunnery, which (richly endowed as it was from 
time to time by the Kentish Kings) became one 
of the five great foundations of East Kent. The 
year 633 witnessed the completion of this pious 
work, and the dedication of the queen to that life 
of seclusion and devotion, which constituted her, 
according to the words of her biographers, "The 
mother of the sainted matrons and virgins of 
England." 

We cannot but pause to observe that the shadows 
of this mournful history, fall in all their depth 
upon the sorrows of a much later day. In the long 
lapse of twelve centuries, we can find nothing in 
which their dark outlines is so strongly marked, 
as in a bereavement which we all have shared. 
We have seen another Prince at once English and 
Saxon cut off, not on the field of battle, but on the 
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harder battle field of life and duty. We have seen 
another Queen mourning his untimely death, and 
shrinking from a world which could hardly estimate 
and could never repair her loss. Centuries have 
intervened, and yet we read of the same work, the 
same sorrows, the same relief. 

In the care of and devotion to her children, the 
work of St. JEthelburga was carried on in the 
day of her retreat — in the cultivation of the 
character of her daughter Eanfled, she not only 
revived the memories, but reproduced the features 
of iEadwin. But even in the stillness of the convent 
she was not without trials and anxieties. The 
succession to the kingdom of Northumberland had 
passed to another line. Her brother and nephew 
had interests which were foreign to her own in 
this matter. She dared not entrust to either the 
charge of the orphan sons of JEadwin, whom she 
sent over to France to the care of King Dagobert, 
from which an early death removed them. In 647 
she herself was translated to a better life, and 
was buried in the church of the nunnery of Lym- 
inge, in the north porch (or aisle), covered with an 
arch — "as the monkish historian, Goscelinus," who 
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wrote in the eleventh century, describee the site. 
Here what he terms an "eminentius et augustius 
monumentum" marked even in his day the resting 
place of the widowed queen, and gave to the 
church of Lyminge the designation which it bears 
in its earliest Saxon charters, " Limin ge, ubi 
pausat corpus Beatae JEadburgae." 
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i^SKHE legitimate order of the Kentish suc- 
rSg^cession breaks at this point. The elder son 
-v^fefof iEadbald, Eormenred, having died during 
his father's lifetime, left his two sons Etheldred 
and Ethelberht, in the care of his brother, who 
it appears was empowered to administer the 
government for a certain period, and then to 
deliver it up to the rightful heir. He refused 
however "to restore it, nor would he fulfil the 
condition he had entered into in this behalf." f 
Little is known of the reign of Earconberht except 
his zeal in the defence and propagation of Chris- 
tianity, which assumed a form altogether different 
from that which had characterised the religious life 
of his grandfather, iEthelbert. Hitherto Christianity 
had been propagated by influence, example, and 
by direct encouragement and endowment. No 

t Hist. Monast. Angnstinens. (Thorn, ab Elmham.) p. 184. 
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constraint had been laid upon any one, nor was 
any violent repression of other forms of belief 
attempted. The Saxon temples and groves were 
still permitted to remain, and the observances of 
the true faith were rather commended to the 
affections than exacted from the fears of those 
to whom they were offered. Earconberht however 
began his reign by forbidding the worship of idols 
and ordering the destruction of their images, and 
by enjoining the observation of Lent, and other 
christian ordinances, under the severest penalties. 
By this uncompromising zeal he designed apparently 
to atone for the guilt of his usurpation, and 
to obtain from the authorities of the church a 
recognition of his very doubtful claims. It is 
memorable that we read of no great act of self- 
sacrifice or munificence, as adorning this stricter 
profession. No gift or charter to any of the 
churches or monasteries already founded, far less 
any new and independent foundation of his own, • 
distinguishes the reign of this monarch ; for the 
foundation of his wife, Sexburga, at Minster; in 
Sheppey, cannot be attributed to his suggestion or 
co-operation, the one having been built and endowed 
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by the queen when a widow, out of lands given her 
by her son, Ecgberht. From the marriage of 
Earconberht with Sexburga, daughter of Anna, 
king of the East Saxons, sprang two sons and 
two daughters — Ecgberht and Lothaire (Hlodhari) ; 
and Erminilda and Ercongota. Sexburga belonged 
to a family which was fruitful in saints, and the 
name of her sister would alone have made her own 
eminent in the Saxon hagiology — St. Etheldritha, 
the foundress and abbess of the monastery of Ely. 
Her other sisters were St. Ethelburga, abbess of 
Faremoustier, in France, and St. Wihtburga, a 
nun of Ely. With these examples before her, we 
cannot be surprised that Sexburga looked forward 
to a religious life as a welcome repose after the 
cares of a position, which as it arose out of usur- 
pation, could have given her but little satisfaction. 
In the year 664, — a year which had been already 
remarkable for an eclipse of the sun and a terrible 
pestilence — Earconberht followed his fathers, and 
was buried with them in the "porticus of St. 
Martin," within the abbey of St. Augustine. Hia 
name does not, like that of so many of his pre- 
decessors, survive in connection with any of the 
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ecclesiastical buildings of Kent. His reign is sig- 
nalised, however, by the visit of St. Wilfred to 
Kent, and the four years which he spent at the court 
of the Kentish king. Commended to this journey, 
and specially to the favour of Earconberht by St. 
Eanfled, the daughter of St. Ethelburga (of 
Lyminge), the manners and habits of the youthful 
pilgrim — for he was only detained here on his way 
to Borne — so won upon the king, that he " loved 
him exceedingly." During his visit, the equally 
celebrated Benedict Biscop, whose influence upon 
church architecture, was as great as that of Wilfred 
upon its ritual and discipline, arrived at Canterbury, 
also on his way to Eome. We can easily imagine 
with how great an interest the infant monasteries 
and charitable foundations of Kent were visited and 
explored by both the pilgrims, and the encouragement 
which their presence gave to the material and moral 
influence of a religion still so recent. Probably the 
determination of St. Sexburga, to retire from the 
world after her husband's death, received its chief 
impulse from this visit, and the great foundation of 
Minster in Sheppy may trace its remoter origin to 
the feelings inspired by St. Wilfred. Be this as it 
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may, we read (writes G-oscelinus) "that Sexburga 
received the holy veil from Archbishop Theodore, 
in the church of Sheppy, which she built, and 
afterwards took with her under the same rule her 
daughter Ermenilda, despising the heights of royalty. 
" Sheppy," he continues, "is an island of East Kent, 
in which, on account of the convent of nuns there 
founded, the principal town is called Minster.*" 

The present church of Minster belongs rather to 
the new than to the old foundation, the nunnery 
having been refounded by William the Conqueror. 
It never appears to have recovered its first estate, and 
had become so reduced, both in mimbers and income, 
that the yearly revenues fell under the fetal standard 
of two hundred a-year, which fixed the doom of so 
many ancient monasteries of England, while the 
inmates of the nunnery were but a prioress and ten 
nuns. An examination of this venerable foundation 
might disclose many interesting relics of the earliest 
Saxon period, and in this age of revived archaeo- 
logical inquiry in Kent, we may well look forward 
to the occupation of a field so promising, and as yet 
so little explored. 

* Vit* S. Werburgi. 
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says Goscelinus,* a.d. 1090, "in 
the Eastern part of Kent, a town of no 
lean size upon the sea coast, which is called 
Folkestan." This town, which, in the rapidity of its 
increase and in the growth of its importance, vies 
with any in Kent, derived its first celebrity from 
the daughter of Eadbald, whose name now only 
survives through iier connexion with its earliest 
known history. In the year 630, this princess, 
having devoted herself to a religious life, founded a 
nunnery near the sea at Folkestone, connected appa- 
rently with the church of St. Peter, which her father, 
Eadbald had already erected there. The life of St. 
Eanswitha, with the various legends which attach to 
it, has been summed up by Mr. Mackie, in his "His- 
tory of Folkestone," in these words: — 

" The compiler of the Nova Legenda AngMce, relates many 

* In vita Adriani. 
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wonders of her — that she lengthened the beam of a building 
three feet, when the carpenters, missing in their measure, 
had made it that much too short j drew water over the hills 
and rocks against nature from Sweeton, a mile off, to her 
oratory by the sea side; forbade certain ravenous birds the 
country, ' whichjbefore did much harm thereabouts; 1 re- 
stored the blind, cast out the devil, and * healedjnnumerable 
folkes of their infirmities.' 

The same writer thus details the [varied fortunes 
of the nunnery itself, which was refounded in the 
Norman period, like that of Sheppy, and fell at last 
under the same law which transferred the incomes 
of the poorer monasteries to the treasury of the Aug- 
mentation Office : — 

" The monastery itself appears to have been destroyed at 
an early period by the Danes; for a deed of gift to the church 
at Canterbury, states that J in a.d. 927, King Athelstan, for 
the soul of his father Edward and a the honour of Wulf helm 
Archbishop of Canterbury, gave Folkestone, situated on the 
sea, where formerly was a monastery and k abbey of holy 
Virgins, and where also St. Eanswith was buried; which plaee 
by the Pagans was destroyed/ "* 



* "Anno Domini dccccvij. Athelstane rex, pro anima patris sui 
Edwardi et honore Wlfelmi archisacerdotisDoroberniiB, dedit Folkstane 
sitam super ,mare f ubi quondam fait monasterium et abbatia Sane- 
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" From this period, it remained a heap of ruins until after 
the Norman Conquest, when Nigel de Mnneville, lord of 
Folkestone in 1095, founded on its site, under the sanotion of 
Anselm, then Archbishop of Canterbury, a new priory of 
Benedictines, which he gave as an alien cell to the abbey of 
Lolley, in Normandy. So rapid had been the encroachments 
of the sea, that, although the first building had originally 
stood at a distance of twenty-eight perches (1068 feet) from 
the shore, this new priory, as soon even as 1138, was in such 
danger of falling, that Sir William d'Averanches, then lord of 
Folkestone, confirmed the grant of his ancestor, and removed 
the monks at their own petition, under the sanction of the 
bishop of Rochester (the vicar of the see of Canterbury 
during its vacancy) to a new church which he gave them. 

"In the thirteenth century, when John of Tynemouth 
collected his lives of the English saints, his abbreviator, 
Capgrave, tells us, not even the site of the Saxon monastery 
remained, and church and churchyard had both been en- 
gulphed in the sea.f Some portions, however, of these early 



tarum Virginum, uhi etiam sepnlta est St. Eanswitha, qui locus a 
Paganis destructus fuit.— L.SA.— Somner, 'Hist, of Canterbury, 1640/ 
Cat. of Gifts to Cathedral, p. 215. Alfred of Beverly also tells us 
' Sanota Eanswida filia Ethalbaldi regis Cantise jacet in Folkston.' " 

t "Elegit locum a vulgi frequentatione remotum, Folkestan nomina- 
tum, ubi et pater ejus Edbaldus in honor© beati Petri apostoliecclesiam 
construxit. Ibi ergo ex parte maris quo remotior dicitur esse ab ipsis 
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structures probably existed as late as the time of Henry 
VIII. j for the Hong Briton bricks ' described by Leland are 
certainly characteristic of Roman or Saxon workmanship. 

" About fifty years ago, an arch turned in Roman tiles was 
visible near the south side of the church, among the ruins of 
the priory. « This remnant too has disappeared. A few 
fragments of mortar and some bits of tiles are still occasion- 
ally turned up by the gardener's spade or the workman's 
pick ; but even these vestiges are few and rare, and no one 
can say to what they belonged. 

" The body of St. Eanswith, originally buried in the Saxon 
church of St. Peter, was, Hasted tells, removed, after the 
founding of the Norman priory, to the present parish church, 
where, he says, it was accidentally discovered about the 
middle of the seventeenth century in digging a grave, and 
that, on opening the coffin, the body was discovered in such 
an excellent state of preservation, that many of the inhabi- 
tants took locks of her hair as mementos. 'On each side of 
it was an hour-glass and several medals, the inscriptions on 
which were obliterated by age.' " 



ruricolis hujuamodi competantmn fandavit eoclesiam, cum officiate 
sibi euisque comitibus professioni ejus necessariis, a pleno tantmn 
maris gurgite septem jugemm latitudine, id est, viginti octo porti- 
carnm distantem. Qu» hodie nusquam apparet. Terranamqneamari 
cozusompta post longnm aecnlum corruit, et ripa maris cimeterinm 
transit."— Capgrave, "Nova Legenda Anglis," de Bancta Eanswida. 
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affairs of the Kentish kingdom become 
less clear at this point, chiefly from the 
. silence of Bede, whose subsequent narrative 
becomes almost entirely the history of the 
northern portion of the Heptarchy.* The sources 
of the subsequent history, are the Anglo-Saxonf 
biographies of the saints who flourished during 
this period, translated and epitomized by G-oscelinus, 
between the years 1058 and 1098 — the Saxon 
Chronicle and the Chronicle of Florence of Wor- 
cester (1086). The last two are of the highest 
authority in this period of comparative obscurity. 



•Bede's words of Ecgberht are these :— "Quo anno (686) Hlotheri 
Cant. Bex, cum post Ecgberhtum, fratrem sunm qui nOvem annis 
regnaverat, ipse duodecim annis regnasset, mortuus erat octavo Id. 
Feb." (1. 3V., c. 26.) 

t "Legitur nr aitglico"— is the manner in which Gosoelinus indi- 
cates these Anglo-Saxon monuments, (vita S Werburgi). 
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The early antiquarian, Leland, who had the ad- 
vantage of becoming acquainted with the monastic 
libraries of England, before th<* act of dissolution 
had dispersed them, has given numerous extracts 
from the biographies of Goscelinus and others, 
some of which have been lost, or still lie hid in 
private or public collections. The somewhat 
romantic features of the life of Ecgberht, are 
derived from the descriptions of the foundation 
of the Abbey of St. Mildred, in Thanet, given 
by this writer in his life of the saint, and am- 
plified by Thome, who seems to have preserved 
with religious care the traditions of his native 
parish. 

The young princes whom Earconberht had sup- 
planted in the throne, were still living in the 
kingdom when he succeeded to the usurped inheri- 
tance. An unscrupulous courtier, by name Thunor, 
working upon the fears and suspicions of the King, 
prevailed upon him to consent to, or at least to 
connive at their murder. " Often did he instigate the 
king to put them to death; and when he dissembled 
and did not prohibit or oppose the act, the cruel 
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Thunor put to death the royal youths, in the town 
of Eastry, and buried them there, in the saloon 
of his house. But the divine power declared 
afterwards the singular merits of the young men, 
a heavenly light shining constantly upon their 
bodies, as though a sun were shining by night. 
The King beholding this was seized with a panic 
fear, recognising the divine vengeance which his 
guilt had deserved."* The abbot Adrian, of St. 
Augustine's, and Archbishop Theodore, took 
advantage of this disposition of the mind of the 
King, and by threats and promises induced him 
to make compensation to the sister of the murdered 
princes, and the chief part of his work of restitution 
was the foundation and endowment of a nunnery, 
in which she might devote her life to the work 
of prayer and intercession. The site of this abbey 
is in the village of Minster in Thanet, and its 
first endowment consisted of a tract of land in 
the Island itself. The circumstances which attended 
this gift (probably as legendary as those which 
open the history of Carthage, and which they in 



* Ghron. S, Augustin, p. 192. 
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some degree resemble), are thus told by the 
Chronicler of St. Augustine's.* 

"The King consented to bestow upon Dompneva f 
as much land in the Isle of Thanet, as a stag could 
enclose in one run. The author of the crime, the 
base Thunor, blamed the King for allowing any 
portion of his land to depend upon the course 
of a mere brute. While, therefore, the King with 
joyful face, was watching with^his friends the 
course of the'stag, and the truculent Thunor, with 
sinister countenance, was endeavouring to restrain 
it, the earth opened, and himself and the horse 
he was riding .were swallowed up in hell with 
Dathan andAbiram. To this very day the chasm 
is still apparent, and is called Thunor "hyslope." 
This story is, unfortunately, clearly contradicted by 
the Saxon charters, recorded almost in the same 
page by the writers who have handed it down. 
For these (whatever interpolations they may have 
suffered from later hands), describe a succession 
of royal donations to the nunnery, within the Isle 



* Now believed to be Thomas de Elmham (1415) 
t The second and more popular name of Eormenbnrga. 
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of Thanet itself, and shew that the great manor 
of Minster grew up out of a number of separate 
gifts extending over several centuries, and could 
not have been (as the map and description of the 
chronicler assume) a single and integral estate. 
The extraordinary irregularities in the boundary 
of the two great manors /in Thanet, the one 
belonging to Christ Church, and the other to St. 
Augustine's, not only prove the composite character 
of these great endowments, but evidently suggested 
the romantic story of the stag's run and its capricious 
start. The miracle is but one of the many which 
have been gathered round the life of St. Mildred, 
by the monks of St. Augustine, to whom the 
inheritance of her relies, as well as of her landed 
possessions devolved. It is notable that everything 
which these writers have touched, has become 
suspicious through their unscrupulous efforts to 
exalt their monastery over that of Christ's Church, 
and, above all, to oppose the new foundation of 
St. Gregory, which contested with them the 
possession of St. Mildred. Of the numerous charters 
of the Nunnery of Minster, in the Anglo-Saxon 
chartulary, scarcely one can bear those critical tests, 
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which the profound sagacity of Kemble has 
established, and nearly all of them are placed by 
him under the note of doubtful authenticity. But 
this gift to Dompneva was not the only atonement 
made by Ecgberht for his. part in the death of his 
cousins. The palace of Reculyer, to which iEthel- 
berht had retired on his conversion, was added to 
the unexampled sacrifices of the Kentish family, 
and the year 669 witnessed its transformation into 
a monastery. But the king was destined to expiate 
his guilt, not only in his own person, but in that 
of his sons Edric and "Wihtraed, who were set 
aside in the succession by his brother EQothari. 




"~^!^; 
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^^/T appears by the only authentic charter of 
^i5 this king extant, that he associated with 
■°Vh himself, in the government, his nephew 
Eadric. For this charter (which grants a portion 
of the Isle of Thanet to St. Mildred's monastery is 
given) "cum consensu archiep. Theodori et Edrici 
filii fratris mei." It seems, therefore, that up to this 
date (679), Eadric had not been excluded from the 
succession. At a later period, Hlothari, imitating 
the policy of his brother, endeavoured to fix the 
succession in his own line. Eadric . and Wihtraed 
were not, however, of the gentle and confiding 
character of their unfortunate cousins, and they 
had a powerful ally in the King of the South 
Saxons, to whom Eadric had recourse in his 
dangers. After several engagements with the king, 
Hlothari was mortally wounded, and died of his 
wounds on the 6th of February, 685; or, as Florence 
of Worcester describes it "inter medendum est de- 
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functus." His nephew at once took possession of the 
vacant throne, but his reign was a succession of 
wars and tumults carried on for two years, and 
closing in his death at the hands of his subjects. 
A kind of interregnum ensued, during which the 
kingdom was a prey to various pretenders, both 
foreign and indigenous; per aliquod tempm reges 
duhii vel externi disperdidere."* Among those, 
whose authority seems to have been sufficiently 
established to enable them to grant land legally 
and without dispute, Oswyni may be specially 
mentioned, who from 675 to 689, styles himself in 
his charters "rex Cantiae." Suaebhard claims the 
same title at the same period, while somewhat 
later Wihtraed appears to have exercised the 
regal authority alone. Whether these and other 
claimants had a co-ordinate authority, or separately 
assumed the rights they exercised, it is clear that 
about the year 695, "Wihtraed was reigning un- 
disputedly. But while the Kentish kingdom was 
thus divided internally, it suffered still more fatally 
from the invasions and ravages of Ceadwalhe, 

* Florent Wigorn. 
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King of Wessex, who took the opportunity which 
these dissensions offered, to invade and devastate 
the country. These ravages, more cruel and 
general even than those of the Danes, so weakened 
the kingdom, that we hear little henceforward of 
its history as a separate member of the Heptarchy. 
Wihtraed is the last of its kings who preserved 
an independent sovereignty, and who was able 
to carry on the munificent work of his predecessors, 
in the endowment and establishment of the church. 
His charters to the monastery of Lyminge, which 
are among the earliest and most authentic of those 
in the Saxon chartulary, indicate the extent of 
the property which still remained to his family, 
while his institution and endowment of the canons of 
St. Martin, at Dover,* have placed his name among 
the founders, as well as the benefactors of the reli- 
gious houses of Kent. He was buried in the 
"porticus" of the Virgin Mary, in the monastery 
of St. Augustine, near the body of that saint. 



* The reader is here again referred to the work of Mr. Puckle on the 
History of the church in Dover Castle. 

1/ 



-2ETHELBYKHT II. 725—760 

EADBERHT. 

EDMUND (or ALDEIO). 760—775. 



^^THE three sons of , Wihtraed reigned after 
A^ him, aooording to the Saxon chronicle in 
/^T^osuccession. But so little is known of them 
that even their names are disputed. Probably 
the kingdom was divided at this time among 
petty chieftains, as one Sigeward is described in 
a charter as "Kex dimidiae partis provinciae Can- 
tuariensis. ,, iEthelbyrht is said to have associated 
with him in the government, his son Eardulph, 
who died before his father. The succession de- 
volved therefore upon Aldric (who seems to be 
the same as the Edmund of the Saxon chronicle), 
n whose reign (in the year 774) the great battle, 
of Otford was gained by Offa, Xing of Mercia, 
and the annexation of the Kentish Kingdom to 
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his own was only retarded by an incursion of 
the British into Mercia. With Aldric and his 
son Alhmund, who died before him, the race of 
original kings passed away, and the dynasty of 
Hengist came to an inglorious end. Coenulph, 
king of Mercia, having defeated Eadberht-Fren 
who had possessed himself of the vacant throne, 
gave the kingdom, now become a mere appendage 
of his own* to his brother Cuthred, who, after a 
reign of eight years of obscurity, was succeeded 
by Baldred, who fell in his turn under the annexing 
hand of Ecgberht, and in the year 823, the 
kingdom of Kent merged with the other Saxon 
sovereignties into that of England. 




* The charters of Coenulph relating to Kent, are in the form "Ego 
Coennlfus Bex Merciorum una com fratre meo Cnthredo rege Can- 
tnariorom"— (Cod. Dipl. Anglosax. Cart. 179, 187, 188, 190, 191). From 
the year 811, he seems to have reigned alone.— It is most probable that 
Baldred, like his predecessor, was simply a riceroy. 



CHARTERS OF THE EARLIER 
KINGS OF KENT. 



* This mark indicates not absolute forgery, but some suspibious 
features denoting corruption by a later hand. 



^Ethelbyrht. April 28th, 1604.— Gift to the Church of 
Boohester. 

* ■ 605. — Foundation charter of St. Augustine's 
• Jan. 9, 605. — Endowment of the same. 

* 605.— Gift of Chislett to the same. 

* ^Eadbald. 618. — Gift of Northbourne to the same. 

* Oswprc. 675. — Gift of Sturry to the same. 

* Hlothari. April 1, 675. — Gift of Stodmarsh to the same. 

* Oswini. Gift of Land in Thanet to Minster. 

* Suaebhard. March 1, 676. — The same. 

• Gift of land in Sturry to the same. 

Hlothari. May, 679. — Gift of Westan in Thanet to the same. 
Eadric. June, 686. — Gift of Stodmarsh, Ac, to St. 
Augustine's. 

* Oswini. July, 689.— Gift of a portion of the Park of 

Lyminge to St. Augustine's. 

* Wihteaed. July 17, 694 — Gift of Humantun in Thanet 

to Minster. 

* Feb., 696. — Charter of Privileges to the same. 

March, 696. — Gift of Littlebourne to St. 

Augustine's. 

* April, 697.— Gift of Haeg to Minster. 
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Wihtraed. July, 697. — Gift of Wilmington (in Sellinge) 

to Lyminge. 
: — April 6, 699. — Confirmation of Privileges to 

Churches of Kent. 
July, 700.— ^Renewed Grant to Lyminge, With 



additions. 

• JEthelbyrht II. July 10, 724. — Hammespot granted to 

Minster. 
— Feb. 20, 732.— Grant of Santnm and land 

on the Limene to Minster or Lyminge. 
Eadberht. April, 738. — Gift to Rochester of Andscohesham. 
iEfHELBYRHT. 740. — Gift of Biscopeswic, &o., to Lyminge. 
Eardulf. 747. — Gift to Rochester of Holanspic, Ac. 

* Eadberht. 761. — Gift of Sarre to Minster. 

• July 25' 761.— Gift of Gt. Mongeham to St. 

Augustine's. 
JEthelbyrht. 762.— Gift of a Mill at Chart to the same. 

* Sigiraed. 762. — Gift of Land to Rochester. 
Ecgberht. 765. . 
Sigiraed. 765. — Gift of Easlingham to Rochester. 
Ecgberht. 778. — Gift of Bromgehaege to the same. 
./Ethelbyrht. 781. — Gift to lloohester. 
Ecgberht. 791. 

r Coenulf of Mercia. — Gift of Hrempingwic to Lyminge. 
\Oswulfus Dux. 798. 

• Coenulf. 799. — Gift of Gedding and Wootton to Christ 

Church. 

801. — Gift to Swithun of Bromgehaege. 

■ — 804.— Gift of Frittenden, Ac., to Abbot Cunred. 

Coenulf. 804. — Gift of Land in Canterbury to Lyminge. 
Cuthred. Ang. 6, 805.— Gift of Christ Chnroe of Bocholt. 
* before 805— Gift to Aethelnoth his minister. 

J. EwGLisir, Printer, High Street! Folkestone. 
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